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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

NURSES IN SUFFRAGE PARADE 

All members of the American Nurses' Association, whatever their 
sentiments in regard to equal suffrage, will read with intense interest Miss 
Mclsaac's description of the experience of the nursing section of the 
suffrage parade on March 3, in Washington. Because the American 
Nurses' Association, of which this Jouknal is the official organ, has 
voted in favor of equal suffrage, we publish it here, in order to give the 
magazine's endorsement to the sentiments she expresses. 

" March 3, 1913. 

" Doubtless there are many nurses in all parts of the country, who, 
when they read the daily papers of March i, and since, have wondered 
how the nurses' section fared in the woman's suffrage pageant the day 
before the inauguration of a new President. We were a small group, only 
about forty, although there were several nurses who marched with their 
own state suffrage leagues. Our place was very properly immediately 
following the home-makers who were near the allegorical floats at the 
head of the procession. None of us could describe the pageant, because 
we did not see it; the most we saw was a spot of beautiful lavender color, 
which we knew was the home-makers' section, ahead, and we knew that 
just behind us followed many other hundreds of college women in their 
academic caps and gowns. 

" Our costume closely resembled the outline of all the others but 
differed in color. Our cape which reached the knees was of light gray 
cloth with a touch of red at the neck, and there was a soft round turban 
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cap of the same gray cloth, to which we added the side of a hemstitched 
handkerchief to make a white band across the front, giving the cap a 
nurse-like appearance. Under the cape was a plain white pique dress, 
with a bishop collar showing above the cape, the whole making a very 
suitable dress for nurses and for the occasion. 

" Our meeting place, on the slope of the south driveway of the Capitol, 
gave us a fine view of the home-makers ahead and as we waited for over 
an hour beyond the appointed time for starting we had not the remotest 
idea that the head of the procession was being hemmed in and buffeted 
by a seething, restless, jeering multitude, upon which an indifferent, in- 
competent police had as much effect as a broom against the tides of 
Fundy. 

" Pennsylvania Avenue is a very wide street, and when we left the 
Peace monument there was at least forty feet clear on both sides of the 
double car tracks, but long before we reached Seventh Street, which took 
over an hour, the crowd had pressed forward in a solid mass to the outer 
rails of the tracks and we found ourselves walking straight into a funnel, 
which at times completely closed and the lavender spot ahead would be 
lost to view, while we stood, five, ten or twenty minutes with an outward 
show of courage and an inward tremor of fear and righteous wrath 
against those who were responsible for the disorder. 

"The only force worthy of the name which guarded our line of 
march was the squad of Boy Scouts who evidently worked as they felt, 
as representing order and decency. 

" At no time did we move more than half a block without long stops, 
until we passed Fourteenth Street, when the cavalry from Fort Meyer 
appeared from behind the Treasury to our grateful sight. 

"There was much good-natured chaffing of the base-ball "fan" 
variety, what men call " horse-play," which was not altogether respectful, 
but harmless and some of it amusing; such as advice to dye our gray 
hair or query as to which of us was Florence, when they saw our Florence 
Nightingale banner, but it would seem that on the whole the nursing 
section fared much better than many others, perhaps because even the 
worst of men can recall having been nursed by some one. But mingled 
with the chaff was a sinister slime which Charles Edward Eussell said 
' was easily recognized by every newspaper man- as the oozings of the 
underworld,' which is ever ready to burst its bondage and only needed a 
word of hostility or a jostle to have aroused its malignant fury and to 
have made an appalling disaster. 

"The police had been fumbling all the afternoon with the outer 
fringe of the insistent gathering, but when the troopers came they at 
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once backed their horses obliquely into the edge of the crowd and yelled 
to the thousands behind to give way; the horses seemed to understand 
exactly what was expected of them and settled on their haunches so far 
back that their hind feet stepped on no one, while they sidled down the 
edge of the crowd, opening up a way for us to escape. 

" Never did we appreciate training as much as at the moment we 
ducked our heads under the necks of those fine horses as they shoved the 
intruders out of our path. The olive-drab uniform of a cavalryman may 
not be beautiful from an artistic point of view but it outshone the 
gorgeous colors of the pageant on that day, while an appreciation of the 
man who wore it to meet and quell a hostile multitude wasi stamped 
indelibly upon our memories. 

" What happened to us after we were freed and among the respectable 
element is an indistinct blur — we only realized that we had had sight 
of depths which will never be closed until women help to do it. We 
knew that we had tried to be a small part of what should have been an 
imposing spectacle of thousands of good women, intent only upon making 
a dignified appeal, and that we came away astounded at what had been 
revealed, but more than ever determined to be working parts of the great 
struggle — world without end." 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 
NEW YORK 

It will be remembered that the first movement for state registration 
in this country began in New York State, and that the first bill for such 
a measure was introduced into the New York Legislature at the beginning 
of its session of 1903, although because of the length of the contest North 
Carolina and New Jersey secured the passage of such laws a few days 
earlier. Following the agitation in New York, nurses in other states 
fell into line, with the result that (without going into details), we have 
to-day 37 states with laws regulating the practice of nursing on their 
statute books, although in one, California, the law is a dead letter, 
never having been put into operation. 

In the original New York law, and the majority of those that have 
followed, registration was not made compulsory, but unregistered nurses, 
whether trained or otherwise, have continued to care for the sick upon 
exactly the same basis as if no law existed. Only those who use the E.N. 
without having complied with the requirements are subject to prosecution. 
Seven states have made registration compulsory so far as to guard the 
terms registered, trained or graduate nurse. 
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Again the New York State Nurses' Association takes the lead in an 
amendment to its Nurse Practice Act which has for its object the pro- 
tection of the term nurse, in its relation to the care of the sick. This 
amendment has been introduced by Dr. John Seely, chairman of the 
Public Health Committee of the Senate, and is known as Senate Bill, 
943. A synopsis of the amendment as prepared by the committee reads 
as follows: 

"The right to practise nursing, and to use the term nurse, is re- 
stricted to graduates of schools approved by the Eegents. Those who are 
now practising nursing but who are not ' registered nurses,' may perform 
' services either with or without compensation in caring for the sick or 
injured ... as a trained attendant or otherwise, provided such services 
are not performed by such persons as a nurse or registered nurse.' 

" Schools not approved by the State Education Department may train 
attendants but not nurses and may not issue a diploma, certificate, or 
other written instrument indicating that such person is entitled to 
practise as a nurse. 

" A waiver will provide for the registration of all who are now engaged 
in nursing, without examination, except for practical nurses who have 
had less than five years experience, such nurses being required to pass a 
practical examination only, this waiver to be in effect for three years 
from the passage of the Act. 

" Minor Features — The law provides for reciprocity, a secretary to the 
Board of Nurse Examiners, and for the elimination of the requirement 
for re-recording every three years." 

The first public hearing on this measure was held at Albany on 
March 12, and as was anticipated the opposition was almost entirely of a 
commercial character, and was conducted by Dr. W. 0. Stillman, of the 
short-course school in Albany, assisted by Dr. Jones from the Chatauqua 
Correspondence School and by Rev. Dr. Kavanagh, superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, representing the Hospital 
Conference of New York. Some of the opposition was undoubtedly due 
to a misunderstanding of the true purport of the amendment, it not 
having been appreciated that the waiver would recognize all reputable 
women doing nursing work at the present time. 

When one listened to the speakers in support of the measure, although 
the representation on this side was small, one was forced to appreciate 
the need of standardization, and to be inspired by the arguments 
used in its defence. These speakers were Dr. Edward B. Angell, of 
Rochester, representing Dr. John W. Whitbeck, president of the New 
York State Medical Society, who is personally in favor of the measure 
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but was unable to be present; Mrs. Cadwallader Jones, of New York, 
for 40 years a member of a training-school board of managers; Annie 
W. Goodrich, B.N., inspector of training schools and chairman of 
the legislative committee; Professor Adelaide Nutting, E.N., Depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, New York City ; Sophia 
F. Palmer, E.N., a member of the legislative committee; Josephine 
Callahan, E.N., representing the training schools of the state hospitals; 
Miss Garnnett of the Nurses' Settlement, all of whom spoke in support 
of the measure. There were also present Anna C. Maxwell, E.N., of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, Mrs. C. V. Twiss, E.N., president, 
and Mrs. Charles G. Stevenson, E.N., secretary, of the New York State 
Nurses' Association. More than 500 of the leading physicians through- 
out the state have signed resolutions in favor of the amendment. 

If the New York nurses succeed in passing this amendment as it 
stands, it will mean a great stride forward in the establishment of the 
professional status for nurses, and other states will follow their lead as 
they did in the beginning. 

Much stress was laid by the opposition on the fact that trained nurses 
do not serve the poor, ignoring the truth that during their entire period 
of training of two or three years in the great public hospitals nurses are 
caring for the poor without compensation, receiving them just as they 
have fallen by the wayside, sometimes infested with vermin, filthy from 
neglect, drunk and immoral, mangled and bleeding from accidents, 
raving or unconscious from fever, earing for the unknown dying in the 
small hours of the night as if they were their own, or performing the 
last offices' for the dead, — never pausing to consider their own ease or 
comfort or thinking of the risk to their own lives, working longer hours 
than are required of any group of women wage earners, that they may be 
prepared to intelligently aid the physician in his work for the alleviation 
of suffering and the preservation of life. 

We claim that the poor are worthy of as efficient care as are the well- 
to-do or the rich, that no amount of preparation is too great for their 
service, and we know that in the large cities, especially, no person how- 
ever poor need suffer for good nursing care, for such is provided, first, 
by all the public hospitals and dispensaries, established for that purpose, 
then by a large number of different agencies, such as visiting nurse 
associations, school nursing, settlement nursing, etc., where the most 
cultured and highly trained women prefer to practise their profession in 
caring for the poor for moderate compensation rather than for the rich 
at more liberal rates. 

Already the Eed Cross, with its movement for the establishment of 
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rural nursing, is opening the way for skilled nursing care for those living 
in isolated country districts. 

The time has come when there should be provided a means for 
differentiating between the person who is properly qualified to care for 
the sick and the equally necessary, though less intelligent person, that the 
public may know which is being employed when a physician says, " I 
will send you a nurse,*' or " I will send you an attendant." Such support 
seems little recognition to ask for at the hands of those physicians whose 
professional success they so often generously attribute to the co-operation 
of the best trained members of the nursing profession. 

If defeat comes through the ability of the commercial schools to con- 
trol legislation, the result will be disappointing but not humiliating, but 
if it comes because the hospitals and the men at the head of them join 
forces to defeat it, it will be a poor reward for the kind of service that 
the first generation of nurses has rendered the charitable institutions of 
this state. 

SOME OF THE EEASONS FOK A NURSE BOAED 

The Hospital Conference, in a letter being circulated through the 
state, is demanding that the standards for the registration of nurses shall 
be controlled by a mixed board composed of hospital managers, super- 
intendents, and physicians, as well as nurses. 

From the hour that a nurse enters training in a hospital, during her 
entire professional career, she is subject to the domination either of the 
hospital or the physician. It is only in this one particular of state 
registration that she is judged by her peers. In such a board as the 
Hospital Conference is asking for nurses would be outvoted and over- 
ridden, and their presence and their voice would count for no more than 
in these other relations. 

During her service in a hospital it is right that she should be subject 
to the controlling authority of that institution. This must be so for the 
best interest, order, and discipline of the hospital. In the care of the 
patient, whether in a hospital or a private home, in every minute detail 
that has to do with the treatment of the patient, the physician's word 
must be law, and the nurse's place must always be secondary to his. 
But in the final test of her qualifications to be recognized as a member 
of the nursing profession she has a right to be judged by her peers, 
members of her own profession, by whom she has been trained and taught, 
and with whom she is to be associated professionally. 

Although they have been given over and over, we recapitulate the 
reasons for our stand for a full board of nurse examiners : 
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First, because as a matter of simple justice it is right that nurses 
should have the privilege that has been accorded to the other professions, 
that of creating the standards by which new members are to be admitted 
to the profession; 

Second, because they were very strongly advised in the beginning 
by a number of high-minded medical men and influential educators, 
that if they allowed even one doctor appointed on the board they would 
become hopelessly involved in medical politics, that each school of medi- 
cine would demand representation, and that they would be unable to 
have the law administered in the interest of the public or for the elevation 
of nursing standards; 

Third, that no man of the highest type, such as they would be per- 
fectly willing should have a voice in the administration of their affairs, 
would be interested or could give the time to serve on the board, and that 
the type of man sufficiently commercial to do it for the little money in 
it could not be trusted to serve their interests. 

Fourth, in New York State, the medical profession has representa- 
tion on the Board of Eegents, through whom it has a voice in the 
selection of the members of the board of examiners, in the appointment 
of the inspector, and in the decision of every important nursing problem 
that comes before that body, and in many states, as well as New York, 
the medical profession has representation in both the Senate and the 
Assembly and on the Public Health Committees of both houses of the 
legislatures, which must pass on all legislation affecting nurses. The 
nursing body has no representation for the guidance or control of 
legislation. 

Of the 37 states now having laws for registration in force, 27 have 
recognized the rights of nurses and have given them a full board of 
examiners. 

MONTANA 

Montana has secured a bill, a copy of which with the particulars has 
not yet been received, but we hope to publish it in the next Journal. 
Eegistration has been made compulsory. 

KANSAS 

A report of the Kansas campaign, which resulted in victory, is 
published on another page. We hasten to congratulate the nurses of this 
state upon having secured an examining board composed of nurses. The 
campaign was so thorough in character and the legislators were so well 
prepared in advance for the measure that only one adverse vote was cast, 
a most unusual record. We have not yet read the text of the bill. 
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ARKANSAS 



Arkansas has been successful in securing the passage of a bill for 
state registration of nurses which has been signed by the governor and 
the board appointed. We have not yet seen the text but hope to publish 
it with the others in the next number of the Journal. 



OKLAHOMA 



An amendment making registration compulsory was passed by the 
legislature of Oklahoma on March 7. This, with the Montana bill, 
brings the number of states having compulsory legislation to nine. 



MISSISSIPPI 



The bill for state registration in Mississippi will be presented to the 
legislature during the present season. 



MAINE 

The nurses of Maine are taking steps for the formation of a state 
association with the ultimate object of obtaining state registration. 

THE JUNE CONVENTIONS 

Plans fox the conventions of our national associations in June, in 
Atlantic City, are not yet very definite. The programme and nominating 
committees have been hindered in completing their work, and are not yet 
ready to make their final announcements, doubtless because, as is so often 
the case, nurses are slow to reply to letters. We may be sure, however, 
that there will be information and inspiration on all topics of interest 
to nurses, in whatever work they may be engaged. 

The situation of Atlantic City, with its many well-known attractions, 
and the time for the meetings, late in June, should make them to many 
nurses only the beginning or the ending of a delightful vacation period 
at the seashore. 

As the last conventions, held in the Middle West, drew many nurses 
from the middle and western states, so will this, we hope, bring an 
unusually large representation from the eastern and southern portions of 
the country. The exact dates should be kept in mind as nurses look 
forward to warm weather and make their summer plans. 

POST-GRADUATE WORK IN TUBERCULOSIS 

There has been great demand, during the past few years, for post- 
graduate courses for nurses who wish to specialize in the care of 
tuberculosis patients. The newly-opened Henry Phipps Institute of 
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Philadelphia is establishing such a course, covering a period of eight 
months, and is another agency to meet the demand for special prepara- 
tion for public health work. Not all of our readers may know that this 
hospital, a part of the University of Pennsylvania, has been established 
for the study of the care and prevention of tuberculosis. The course 
of training offered to nurses, beginning September 1, will be divided into 
terms of four months each, in the hospital and the social service 
department. 

In the hospital there will be instruction in the practical details of 
management of hospital and dispensary, in invalid occupations such as 
basketry, etc. In the social service department there will be lectures, 
class and field work in the following subjects: hospital social service, 
nursing of the tuberculous in the home, medical inspection of public 
schools and factories, housing problems, bacteriology, practical dietetics, 
industrial hygiene, and public health problems. In both departments, 
the mornings will be occupied in practical work, leaving the afternoons 
free for lectures, etc. 

MISS DeWITTS BOOK 

Unless the publishers fail of their promise, Miss DeWitt's book 
on "Private Duty Nursing" will be on sale through our book depart- 
ment when this magazine reaches our subscribers. This book aims to 
help the nurse to adapt the methods she has learned in the hospital 
to her new field of labor in the home, and will be of special value to 
the new graduate as well as to those longer in the service. It would be 
suitable for a prize or for a parting gift from the hospital to its nurses 
as they leave its shelter for the path of private duty. 



Some men live all their lives in a barrel, and look out only through 
the bunghole. — Rabelais. 



